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The College Library in Education 
A. E. Whitaker 
(University of Colorado) 


Dr Harris has repeatedly emphasized 
the cosmopolitan significance of the 
threefold educational instrumentalities 
of our time—the school, the newspaper, 
and the library. These, he says, work- 
ing together in mutual helpfulness, form 
the very potent means of education 
which is necessary for the universal 
education of the people that character- 
izes the history of the world in the 
present century. 

They are complementary functions in 
the great work of education. 

Dewey, in his more practical vein, 
says: The simplest figure cannot be 
bounded by less than three lines. No 
more can the triangle of great educa- 
tional work, now well begun, be com- 
plete without the church as a basis, the 
school as one side, the library as the 
other. 

The idea is one with both, and can 
be said to have already passed the 
point of admissible question or argu- 
‘ment. The library must henceforth 
rank, if not first, still high, among the 
prime factors of the educational equip- 
ment of the race. Its work, beginning 
with the child, extends through every 
period of life, and is the crowning in- 
strumentality of ripeness and culture. 

But of libraries there must be classes 
of varied purposes and aims, perform- 
ing their several functions in adaptation 
to the special objects of their forma- 
tion and their respective fields of activ- 
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ity. Conformable to natural educa- 
tional lines or stages, they arrange 
themselves into school or district li- 
braries, free or public, and college or 
university libraries, the first the rudi- 
mentary or basic, and the last the higher 
or crowning. Each has its field of ac- 
tivity, and is, perhaps, within its par- 
ticular limitations, equally helpful. 

The school teaches the child to read, 
supplies the tools and their use, while 
its little library presents the material 
on which to work, and reveals to the 
youthful but eager mind the vast possi- 
bilities ahead. The library’s field here 
is narrow, but the modern agencies 
molding its selection, its management, 
and its correlation with the class room, 
are fast compelling for it merited rec- 
ognition. 

The public library finds its constitu- 
ency in the masses, receives support 
from the purses of the people, and, in 
return, is pledged to subserve the more 
general and popular interests and fan- 
cies of the particular community from 
which it derives its status and support. 
Its province is at once one of amuse- 
ment, entertainment, enlightenment, 
and instruction. Its patrons, from toil, 
from business, from school, seek relax- 
ation, diversion, and entertainment. 
Study and acquisition of knowledge, 
except to the few, are quite secondary 
motives. Here opens the field of the 
public library, and along these lines 
must its activities and administration 
be distinctly directed, and its revenues 
expended. 

The college library, an extension on 
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similar but higher lines of work than the 
others, is quite distinct in its class of 
users, its immediate -purposes, and, ac- 
cordingly, in the character and methods 
of its development and administration. 
As appropriately expressed by Mr Lit- 
tle: While the college library accom- 
plishes much that has been allotted to 
the school library, its aim is distinctly 
broader and higher; its instruction is 
confined to no curriculum; it answers 
all questions; it should teach alike the 
wideness of human knowledge and the 
interdependence of its various depart- 
ments. And again, Dr Harris: The 
school gives the preliminary prepara- 
tion for education, and the library gives 
the means by which the individual com- 
pletes and accomplishes his education. 

The student comes to the college to 
complete and round out his intellectual 


training. The four years of high school 


has supplied his preparatory drill, and 
he brings with hima mental equipment 
and power for application and assimi- 
lation. The colleye assumes the re- 
sponsibility of directing this important 
stage in his career. With the recent 
development of distinctly university 
training, new methods are employed, 
the text-book is earlier abandoned for 
personal research and investigation, and 
the student’s line of work is outlined, 
through source and authority, by the 
guiding and competent hand of the 
professor. For the execution and suc- 
cess of the great work the college un- 
dertakes, the college library is a vital 
and inseparable condition. It not only 
complements the work of the class 
room, but is an essential without which 
its prosecution would be impossible. 

Such conditions existing, the charac- 
ter and purposes of the collection re- 
quired are already defined. 

It is distinctly a library for study. 
Investigations must be made on lines 
suggested in the class room, references 
examined, and material gathered from 
every available source. These call for 
many authorities which the library is 
called upon to supply. Every départ- 
ment of instruction must find its special 
supply of working material on the li- 
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brary shelves. The professors them- 
selves, to keep abreast of the rapid ad- 
vance in their specialties, require access 
to all the important treatises of most 
recent issue. With the seminar meth- 
ods employed additional benefits accrue 
from the temporary removal to rooms 
devoted to this use, of special libraries 
for topical and collateral readings. If 
funds permit, duplicate parallel libra- 
ries are purchased for this purpose. 

By this process of upbuilding of each 
of the several departments, on the line 
of its own particular demands, the term 
working library comes appropriately to 
be applied to the college collection in 
its entirety. 

Being, then, a study library, the col- 
lege library is emphatically reference 
in its character, and not circulating. It 
should contain the best possible selec- 
tion of the master keys of information, 
the standard books of general refer- 
ence—as cyclopedias, dictionaries, com- 

ends, statistics, etc., in latest editions. 

t should be well stocked with the files 
of periodical literature, as sources of 
infinite variety, treatment, and value. 
Poole’s, and every other available index 
or key to these, and to works in other 
departments as well, should be liberally 
supplied and their use made familiar 
to the student. 

Its shelves should contain represen- 
tative books that have served in the 
making of literature, the best authors, 
both in the original tongues and trans- 
lations, and in the most reliable editions. 
Nor should history-making books— 
those that lead us along over the course 
of the progress of knowledge—be con- 
spicuous by their absence, because sup- 
planted by more recent treatises. More 
valuable and lasting information may 
be gained by following, step by step, 
the trail of early investigators, winding 
and wearisome though it be, than by 
scanning the imperfect itinerary at sec- 
ond hand. 

These few requisites, characteristic of 
the college library, ideal perhaps, ad- 
monish us that it can be secured only 
by the exercise of the closest attention, 
most intelligent discrimination, and, 
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greatest care in selection. A watchful 
librarian can alone avail to prevent an 
undue departmental development to the 
sacrifice of a symmetrical whole. 

Though the main purpose of the stu- 
dent is study, after which little time 
remains to him for browsing in fields of 
general and lighter literature, yet the 
opportunity for culture in readings, out- 
side of the strict line of the curriculum, 
must not be denied him by a lack of 
supply. Development of the collec- 
tion should proceed on the symmetri- 
cal lines of the curve, rather than in 
projecting angles. 

With free access to the shelves of a 
judiciously selected and properly ad- 
ministered college library, though it is 
not large, the student of today has the 
widest opportunities at hand to com- 
plement and crown the higher collegi- 
ate education and preparation for his 
career. If he has improved them, if he 
has rightly profited by association with 
the distinguished minds there assem- 
bled, the library will live in his mem- 
ory, not as the workshop, but the hearth- 
stone, the heart and brain of the insti- 
tution—in fine, the true university. 
call attention to the excellent and detailed articles of Jus- 
tin Winson and Otis H. Robinson on College libraries as 
aids tu instruction, in Bureau of education circular no. 1, 
1880; Geo. T. Little, on School and college libraries, in 
World’s library congress papers, 1893 [Y ash 1896], and 
Melvil Dewey in Library notes, v. 3, 1888. 

The advice is very often given, espe- 
cially to young people, to look up in 
the dictionary all the words in anything 
they may read which they do not fully 
understand. It is perhaps fortunate 
that this advice in not often taken. In 
a great many cases it is much more im- 
portant that the reader follow the gen- 
eral thought of the person whose work 
he is reading, than that he should stop 
to familiarize himself with the meaning 
of this or that specified word. 

Moreover, if he is a reader, the mean- 
ing of a great many words will gradu- 
ally become plain to him as he goes on 
with his reading, and he will have of 
that meaning a much clearer grasp than 
if he attempted often to get his defini- 
tions from a dictionary at first hand.— 


J. C. D.—Col. School Journal. 


Township Libraries 349 
Use and Abuse of Township Libra- 
ries 

The Wisconsin township library law 
makes it mandatory upon the town 
treasurer to withhold ten cents for 
each pupil of school age in the town, 
and to expend the amount thus with- 
held in books for the township library. 
In theory the books are loaned to 
school districts for a time, after which 
they are collected and others left in 
their place. There is strong opposition 
to the plan of collecting the books, 
but practically each school district gets 
its own share of the money, and the 
books thus purchased constitute a 
school district library. The town clerk, 
with the advice and assistance of the 
county superintendent, selects the books 
from a list prepared and furnished by 
the state superintendent. Believing that 
the law opened great educational op- 
portunities for pupils, patrons, teach- 
ers, and county superintendents, | re- 
cently sent a list of questions to each 
county superintendent in the state. 
Answers were received from nearly 
every superintendent, and their replies 
form the basis for this article. 

1 To what extent is the teacher con- 
sulted in the selection of the library 
books, and how efficiently can she ad- 
vise from a knowledge of the books 
and of the needs of the patrons and 
pupils? 

Supt. Pattengill, of Michigan, says: 
The teacher should be the best quali- 
fied of anyone. But that this is an 
ideal rather than a real state of af- 
fairs in Wisconsin, the following re- 
plies show: 

The teacher is not in any way consulted; 
could not give intelligent advice if she were. 

It is the exception rather than the rule. 

Teachers will not take the trouble to do so. 


As the schools are not in session when the 
books are purchased, teachers are not con- 
sulted. 

This latter seemsa foolish excuse A 
teacher should, during the year, as she 
knows the needs of herscholars, prepare 
a list of books to be given to the county 
superintendent, to be in turn given by 
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him to the town clerk when the books 
are purchased. 
Teachers make no attempt to direct. 


Rarely if ever; teachers never see the books 
until they are delivered at the school. 


Teachers are seldom consulted; their knowl- 
edge is too limited to be of value if they were. 


Teachers abuse the library by giving upper- 
form books to lower-form papile. 

Few teachers know the juvenile books. 

In many instances our best teachers, 
while reading extensively books inter- 
esting to themselves, forget that it is a 
part of their duty—as it should be of 
their pleasure—to be readers of books 
which are of interest to their children. 
A failure to do this causes the teacher 
to lose one of the best means of keep- 
ing in touch with the sympathies and 
interests of her boys and girls. In one 
instance the town clerk brought to one 
school four books of the same kind in 
order that he might more easily ex- 
pend the school’s amount of money. In 
another, the entire sum to be expended 
for a certain school was used for pur- 
chasing books for the higher grade, 
none being bought for the lower grades. 
I am glad to be able to add that the 
picture is not always so dark a one, for 
one county superintendent says: When- 
ever I visit schools I always talk with 
the teacher and ascertain how she is 
using the library and what books she 
wishes to purchase next, and find her 
suggestionsveryhelpful. Another says: 
Teachers make out lists from which my 
lists are largely compiled. And again, 
A part of the program at each teach- 
ers’ association and local institute is 
devoted to instructing teachers in the 
contents of the library books and how 
to use them. 

2 To what extent are the books used 
by pupils and patrons, and with what 
result? 

The books are widely read. 

Almost universally. 

In a haphazard way, showing lack of interest 
on the part of the teacher. 

Teachers and patrons read all books. 

Mostly foreigners, and cannot read the Eng- 
lish; but children read out loud to parents, 
translating as they read. 

Depends largely on the community. 
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Eagerly read. 

Books fairly devoured. 

The cry is more, more. 

3 What means do the teachers em- 
ploy to interest pupils and patrons in 
reading the books, and with what suc- 
cess do they meet? 

As a rule teachers do nothing. 

Lay out a course in reading in every grade 
for each pupil. 

Read a portion of some interesting book and 
talk about it, either at opening exercises, at re- 
cess time when the weather is stormy, or at the 
noon time. 

Teachers use books in connection with their 
history and geography work; for example, in 
connection with the study of Holland, chapter 
two of Hans Brinker or the silver skates, is 
read by the pupils. 

The books may be used for supple- 
mentary reading, one pupil reading and 
the other listening. If desired, a pupil 
may be asked at the close of the read- 
ing exercise to report on what has been 
read as a language exercise; or again, 
the teacher reads some interesting story 
which is reproduced as a language ex- 
ercise, or the teacher may stop reading 
the story at its most interesting part 
and ask the children to imagine how it 
turned out, thus affording valuable drill 
in language and in the use of the imagi- 
nation. Pupils are permitted to read 
after their lessons are learned. 

4 What care is taken of the books 
by the teachers in the school (is there 
a suitable place in which to keep them? 
is the teacher the librarian? etc.) and 
by the teachers and patrons in the 
home? 

In most counties in the state, book- 
cases have been provided and the teach- 
er acts as librarian, but in some coun- 
ties the board refuses to make any 
such provision. No systematic record 
of the books is kept, and thus many 
books are lost. No classification of the 
books is attempted; pupils are allowed 
to help themselves and do not keep the 
books in place. In very few counties 
in the state are the books covered. In 
some counties cases have been made by 
the teachers from shoe boxes, these 
being neatly papered or painted and 
provided with a curtain to keep out the 
dust. 
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5 What is the general sentiment of 
the community regarding the library? 

A waste of money. 

Pupils have enough to do if they get their 


lessons. 
More favorably than at first. 


Many intelligent people consider it an un- 
wise investment. 

Many are opposed to it for financial reasons, 

Strong opposition at first, but it has all dis- 
appeared now. 

School officers were slow in distributing the 
books. 

6 Would it, in your judgment, be de- 
sirable to devote a portion of the time 
in each institute to the subject of the 
township library? 

From nearly every county comes the 
answer that at each institute an after- 
noon or evening should be devoted to 
consulting with the teachers as to the 
needs of their schools, the nature of 
the books in the superintendent’s list, 
and what books they should buy with 
their next year’s share of the money. 
An evening’s talk upon the use and 
abuse of the library might with profit 
be given by some one from the state 
department at Madison, or one of the 
conductors. 

7 General remarks. 

It is as important to teach pupils to read 
good books as to teach reading at all. 

Is educating our teachers as well as the par- 
ents; let the good work go on. 

Too much fiction is given in the state list; 
give us more history, geography, and science. 

The department should make a subject cata- 
log of subjects connected in the recommended 
books. 

Let each school district keep a record book 
for the town clerk; let these record books be 
uniform and furnished by the state. 

Have teachers trained in the care of the li- 
brary at the institute. 

’ It may be urged by some that I have 
presented the darkest side of this ques- 
tion. It is true that I have omitted re- 
plies from many superintendents which 
show that the law is proving of invalu- 
able assistance in their counties. 

My purpose has been to show that 
the library problem is not yet solved, 
and to set before your readers some of 
the conditions of that problem as they 
exist in some counties. 

Milwaukee, Wis. W. H. CHEEVER. 
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Classification of School Libraries 


What shall the young people read? 
is a question which is agitating the 
minds of teachers, librarians, and par- 
ents; while with a large proportion of 
the young people themselves the ques- 
tion is, With what books can we be 
most pleasantly entertained? Natural- 
ly they turn to fiction, to indulge a 
taste which has been formed and fos- 
tered by the young people’s story pa- 
pers, from St Nicholas to the Youth’s 
Companion. As a remedy for the ex- 
cessive reading of fiction, an interest in 
other forms of composition must be 
awakened, poetical and prose literature 
leading on to history, the fine arts, sci- 
ence, and philosophy. 

The classification ofa library, whether 
the Dewey decimal system or the Cut- 
ter classification, is a fascinating study 
to one who loves books, and, properly 
taught, might be made attractive to a 
large proportion of the pupils in the 
grammar and high schools. The hand- 
ling and examination of the books sel- 
dom fail to awaken a friendly interest 
in their contents. Practice in classifi- 
cation of new books, as they are added 
to the library, would familiarize the 
pupils with books to which they might 
otherwise remain strangers; and good 
books can be trusted, if given a fair 
chance, to win their way to the heart. 

What girl or boy, musically inclined, 
could fail to be interested in the life of 
the young Mozart or the fortunes of 
the Mendelssohn family, or in the de- 
lightful books on music by Haweis, or, 
if artistic, in the inspiring books on 
nature and art by John Ruskin? A boy 
is seldom found in these days who is 
not interested in electricity. The for- 
tunes of an imaginary hero can hardly 
be compared to those of the early ex- 
plorers and settlers on the American 
continent, as portrayed by Eygleston, 
Coffin, Fiske, and Irving, while the 
lives of some of America’s later states- 
men read like a romance. Young peo- 
ple need only to make their acquaint- 
ance. 

It is noted by all librarians that boys 


















are attracted by books of science; but 
alas for the girls! the fiction draws 
them irresistibly. Ruskin says: Keep 
the modern magazine and novel out of 
your girl’s way, Turn her loose into 
the old library every wet day and let 
her alone. She will find what is good 
for her; youcannot. .. . Let her loose 
in a library, I say, as you do a fawn in 
afield. It knows the bad weeds twenty 
times better than you, and the good 
ones too; and will eat some bitter and 
prickly ones—good for it—which you 
had not the slightest thought were 
good. 

Some schools form their own classi- 
fication—good it may be; but a system 
uniform with that used in the public li- 
brary would be an advantage to teach- 
ers and pupils, while familiarity with 
the classification, on the part of the 
public, always simplifies the work of 
the librarian. Will the schools not co- 
operate in this way with the library? 


Redlands, Cal. M.FrRances ENGLISH. 


Libraries in Marathon Co., Wis. 


Wisconsin’s township school library 
law has had a two years’ trial, and the 
results, good and bad, are making them- 
selves manifest. The law provides that 
each town treasurer shall annuallyplace 
a certain percentage of the state school 
fund apportioned to his town into the 
hands of the town clerk, who must ex- 
pend the money for library books to be 
selected from a list prepared by the 
state superintendent. The books so 
purchased are to be placed in the 
schools of the town and loaned to the 
pupils. When the law went into oper- 
ation the county superintendents at 
once made a strong effort to have it ob- 
served in every town. The first year 
was largely devoted to the work of giv- 
ing the town officers to understand that 
the money must be withheld and the 
books purchased. 

The law suggests that the town clerk 
may call upon the county superintend- 
ent for assistance in selecting the books, 
but experience proves that the average 
town clerk thinks that he knows as 
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much about the work as anyone else, 
and fully 80 per cent of them in Mara- 
thon county selected the books with- 
out consulting the county superintend- 
ent. At least 30 per cent of the whole 
number of clerks selected books with- 
out consulting the list prepared by the 
state superintendent. 

About the first of the year, while 
making my visits to the country schools, 
my attention was called toa school li- 
brary that contained the Lives of the 
Younger brothers, Frank and Jesse 
James the border outlaws; Dora Thorne 
by Bertha M. Clay, and others of a like 
nature. An investigation showed that 
the two first books were so popular 
among the boys that many pitched bat- 
tles were fought to see who would be 
next to read them; and the girls were 
inclined to pull hair to see who would 
first read the books which told of love- 
sick swains and blond heroines whose 
lives were made miserable by the mach- 
inations of heartless villains. An ex- 
amination of the school libraries of the 
town showed that books of like nature 
were in each school, and that the town 
clerk had concluded that he would 
make the new library law popular by 
buying books that people wanted to 
read. The trouble was not confined to 
that particular town, but the same con- 
dition existed in several towns. 

The remedy lies in an amendment to 
the law, which should compel the town 
clerk to submit to the county superin- 
tendent for his approval a list of the 
books he proposes to purchase. In 
towns where this was done the law isa 
decided success. If the tastes of the 
country children are properly directed 
by-a wise teacher in a schoo] having a 
good library, we find that they soon de- 
velop a surprising desire for good books. 
The law has done us much good, but 
it must be carefully executed. I think 
we will have no further trouble with 
it in this county, as the town officers 
now understand that they are closely 
watched and that pernicious books will 
be promptly confiscated. 

Joun F. Lamont, 
County Superintendent. 
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American Library Association 
Philadelphia Conference 
June 21 to July 1, 1897 

The annual conference of the Amer- 
ican Library Association for 1897 will 
be held at Philadelphia, commencing 
June 21. 

‘The general and special advantages 
of these conferences both to the libra- 
rians and the libraries are now so well 
known, that many boards of trustees 
pay all or a part of the expenses of the 
librarian while in attendance. The prog- 
ress in library methods has been so 
great within the past few years, that 
attendance on these meetings is nec- 
essary for any librarian who wishes to 
keep up with this advance. 

Under the management of George A. 


Macbeth, trustee of the Carnegie li-- 


brary of Pittsburgh, the Trustees’ Sec- 
tion will be reorganized and placed on 
a permanent basis, thus bringing into 
closer relationship the governing body 
and the working force of the library, 
giving an increased interest in the suc- 
cess of the work. The librarians are 
urged to bring this matter before the 
members of their boards of trustees, as 
increased interest on their part will in- 
ure to the benefi of the library. 

It is expected that the Philadelphia 
conference will be one of great interest 
and value, as questions of the future 
policy of the A. L. A. will be consid- 
ered, more especially with regard to 
increase of membership, representative 
membership, reincorporation under the 
laws of the United States, and the es- 
tablishment of a permanent headquar- 
_ters for the display and preservation of 
the publications and property of the 
association. 

At this meeting the association will 
also hold some of its sessions in sec- 
tions, thus giving opportunity for more 
specialized consideration of some sub- 
jects. 

The local committee, with John Thom- 
son of the Free library of Philadelphia 
as chairman, have worked faithfully to 
make the meeting a success from the 
social standpoint and with due regard 
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to comfort. The visitors will be cor- 
dially welcomed, and every facility will 
be given for the inspection of places of 
interest, in addition to libraries and 
historical points. The complete pro- 
gram of the conference is given below: 
Monday evening, June 21, 1897 

Social gathering at the university of 
Pennsylvania, with salutation from Dr 
William Pepper. 

Tuesday morning, June 22, 1897 

Address by the president; report of 
the secretary; report of the recorder; 
report of the treasurer, including ne- 
crology; report of the committee on 
finance, James L. Whitney, chairman; 
report of the trustees of the endow- 
ment fund, Charles C. Soule, chairman; 
report of the publishing section, Wil- 
liam I. Fletcher, chairman; report of the 
committee on codperation, William H. 
Tillinghast, chairman; report of the 
committee on public documents, Rich- 
ard R. Bowker, chairman; report of the 
committee on foreign documents, C. H. 
Gould, chairman; report of the com- 
mittee of the Dr William F. Poole me- 
morial fund, George E. Wire, secretary. 

Tuesday afternoon 

Books of the year, Mary S. Cutler: 
Sociology, Science, Fine arts, Hannah 
P. James; History, J. N. Larned; Fic- 
tion, Helen E. Haines; Children, C. M. 
Hewins. 

Tuesday evening 

Public meeting—Addresses by Mel- 
vil Dewey, F. M. Crunden, Prof. Albert 
H. Smyth, and others. 


Wednesday morning, June 23, 1897 

Two meetings will be held simultane- 
ously in different halls, for which the 
following programs have been arranged: 

College and reference library work, 
conducted by W. I. Fletcher, librarian 
Amherst college and chairman of the 
college section. 

1 Opening remarks by Mr Fletcher. 
2 Government and control of college 
libraries. Opening remarks by G. W. 
Harris, librarian Cornell university. 3 
Selection of books for the college li- 
brary. Opening remarks by Alfred C. 
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Potter; assistant in charge of the order- 
ing department, Harvard college li- 
brary. 4 A bit of classification: Treat- 
ment of Hawardiana by the Harvard 
club of New York city, contributed by 
C. Alex. Nelson, deputy librarian Co- 
lumbia university. 5 College instruc- 
tion in bibliography. 

Elementary session, in charge of Dr 
George E. Wire, Evanston, Ill.,and Lin- 
da A. Eastman, assistant librarian Cleve- 
land public library. Classification, Dr 
Wire; Cataloging, L. E. Benedict, li- 
brarian Lewis institute, Chicago; Charg- 
ing systems, Helen Sheldon, Drexel in- 
stitute, Philadelphia; Book selection, 
Elizabeth P. Andrews, Library school, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Meeting of the Trustees’ Section, 
George A. Macbeth, chairman. 

Wednesday afternoon 

Ride to the Wissahickon. 

Wednesday evening 

Reception and concert at Drexel in- 
stitute. 

Thursday morning, June 24, 1897 

Election of officers; report of the 
committee on traveling libraries, John 
Thomson, chairman; Traveling libra- 
ries, by F. A. Hutchins; Policy of the 
American Library Association with re- 
gard to reincorporation under the laws 
of the United States and with regard to 
representative membership; discussion 
opened by Melvil Dewey; Proposed 
building for New York public library 
with plans, Dr John S. Billings. 

Thursday afternoon 

Report of the committee on State 
aid, Josiah H. Whittier, chairman; re- 
port of the committee on codperation 
with Library department of National 
Educational association, John C. Dana, 
chairman; report of the committee 
on library editions of popular books, 
Charles R. Dudley, chairman; report 
of the committee on library schools; 
report of the committee on gifts and 
bequests, Caroline M. Hewins, chair- 
man; report of the committee on Amer- 
ican libraries clearing house, Reuben 
G. Thwaites, chairman; Publisher and 
importer, Ernst Lemcke. 
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Thursday evening 

Methods of childfen’s library work 
as determined by the needs of children, 
Rev. Edwin M. Fairchild, Emma L. 
Adams; discussion; Development of 
the subscription into the free library, 
F. M. Crunden, J. N. Larned, and 
others; The literature of libraries, F. J. 
Teggert. 

Friday morning, June 25, 1897 

Two programs, as on Wednesday 
morning. College and reference libra- 
ries, conducted by Dr Ernest C. Rich- 
ardson, librarian Princeton university. 

1 The survival of the fittest among 
books, Dr Richardson. 2 Index pros- 
pects and possibilities, William I. 
Fletcher, Amherst college library. 3 
The London international conference 
on a catalog of scientific literature, 
Cyrus Adler, Smithsonian institution, 
Washington, D. C. 4 Codédperative 
printing of analytical reference, Dr J. 
S. Billings, New York library, Geo. H. 
Baker, Columbia university library, C. 
W. Andrews, John Crerar library, Chi- 
cago. 5 Thecare of maps (newspapers 
and rare books), Wilberforce Eames, 
Lenox library, N. Y. 6 The care of 
mss., Herbert Friedenwald, of Phila- 
delphia. ¥ 

Elementary session, in charge of Miss 
Eastman and Dr Wire. Librarian’s 
aids, Virginia Dodge, librarian Cedar 
Rapids (Iowa) public library; Advertis- 
ing, M. Emogene Hazeltine, librarian 
James Prendergast free library, James- 
town, N. Y.; Reference work, Eleanor 
B. Woodruff, reference librarian Pratt 
institute free library; Aims and per- 
sonal attitude toward the work, Miss 
Eastman. 

On Friday afternoon the European 
delegation will take their departure and 
those going upon the American Post- 
conference trip will start.on Saturday. 

The first informal session will be a 
reception at the university of Pennsy]- 
vania, on Monday evening, and all but 
two of the other sessions will be held 
at the Drexel institute. 

The Aldine hotel, on Chestnut st., 
with accommodations for 600, has been 
selected as headquarters, rates $2.50 a 
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day. John Thompson, librarian of the 
Free library of Philadelphia, 1217 Chest- 
nut st., chairman of the local committee, 
Philadelphia, will reserve rooms at this 
hotel, or elsewhere, if notified. Good 
hotel accommodations and _ boarding 
houses can be had convenient to place 
of meeting. 
Transportation 

A rate of one and a third fare for the 
round trip on the certificate plan has 
been made by all roads. Persons at- 
tending the conference will pay full fare 
going, and take from the ticket agent a 
certificate which, when signed by the 
secretary and joint agent of the rail- 
roads at the meeting, will entitle the 
holder to return over the same toute 
for one-third regular fare. Certificates 
must be deposited with the secretary of 
the A. L. A. by nine o’clock Wednes- 
day morning, June 23. The certificates 
will be accepted in Philadelphia for the 
return trip up to and including July 3. 

Those going from the West over the 
B. & O. road will be allowed a ten days’ 
stop-over in Washington on the return 
trip. 

If local agent is not provided with 
certificates, buy a ticket to the nearest 
town that has them. The local agent 
will give this information. 

The certificate must be procured, or there 
will be no reduction in fare. 


Post conference 

Philadelphia to the Delaware Water 
Gap and return is estimated to cost 
from $22 to $25. The railway fare will 
be $1.74, and the rate at the Kittatinny 
house will be $2.75 per day, and if any 
desire to remain over Saturday, Sunday, 
.and Monday, including the Fourth of 
July, they can do so at the same rate. 

Members going via Boston should 
write F. R. Fletcher, Library Bureau, 
146 Franklin st., Boston, Mass. Mem- 
bers going via Chicago should write G. 
B. Meleney, Library Bureau, 125 Frank- 
lin st., Chicago, III. 

Trustees’ section 

For some time past the best libra- 
rians have been impressed with the im- 
portance of the attendance of library 
trustees at their annual meetings, and 
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of their taking part in them, especially 
in the Trustees’ section of the associa- 
tion. Many of the boards of trustees. 
of libraries now require the attendance 
of their librarians at these annual con- 
ferences, in order that they may be in: 
touch with those of most experience, 
and avail themselves of the opportunity 
for the acquisition of new ideas con- 
cerning books, methods of administra- 
tion, etc. If a library desires to have 
the full benefits to be derived from 
these conferences, not only should the 
librarians be in attendance, but one or 
more of the trustees as well. 

The meeting of the Trustees’ section 
will be held on Wednesday, June 23. 
It is proposed to devote the time toa 
general discussion of the organization 
and purpose of the Trustees’ section, 
its connection with the Publishing sec- 
tion and the general association. This 
section of the A. L. A. should have a 
definite footing and a definite purpose. 
We believe it is capable of rendering 
important service, especially in assist- 
ing to carry on the work of the Pub- 
lishing section, a work which is of the 
greatest value to every library in Amer- 
ica. Other subjects will be discussed 
in which trustees will be directly inter- 
ested. 

You are cordially invited to attend 
and take part in this meeting. Will you 
kindly advise the secretary whether 
your board will be represented by any 
of your trustees? 

GEORGE A. MACBETH, 
Chairman Trustees’ Section. 
E. H. ANDERSON, Sec’y 
Carnegie library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The rooms of the Library Bureau of 
Chicago will be open all day Sunday, 
June 20, to receive the travellers and 
for the convenience of those west of 
Chicago who desire to join the party 
at that point, and who would like a 
place to deposit wraps, baggage, etc. 

A card itinerary will be furnished the 
visitors in Philadelphia showing routes, 
car lines, and directions to the places 
of interest in the city. Every facility 
will be offered for a pleasant and a 
profitable visit. 
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PusLic LIBRARIES is sent out a little 
ahead of time this issue on account of 
the meeting of the A. L.A. in Philadel- 
phia, and the requirements in connec- 
tion with the meeting of the library sec- 
tions of the N. E. A. at Milwaukee. 
We hope it will be none the less wel- 
come on account of this early appear- 
ance. 


LIBRARIANS and teachers interested 
in library reading, as an auxiliary in 
their work wil! find many helpful sug- 
gestions in the object lessons presented 
by library matters in Wisconsin, and 
this practical demonstration is well 
worth any effort to attend the meeting 
to be held in Milwaukee. The library 
laws of Wisconsin are almost models in 
liberality and provision for effective 
work. Wherever the library work is 
in a languishing or deplorable condi- 
tion it is because those having it in 
charge are not using their advantages 
aright. Such places, however, are few 
and are every day growing fewer. The 
handbooks, book lists, and other library 
aids which are sent out from Wisconsin 
are in the highest degree helpful. 

THE meeting of the library section of 
the N. E. A. at Milwaukee, July 8-9, 
promises to be a very profitable one. 
It is hoped by.those having the matter 
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in charge that there will be a large at- 
tendance of those who are experienced 
or interested in the reading of children. 
This should include not only teachers 
and librarians as such, but parents also. 
No one of these can do the best work 
without the cordial codperation of the 
other two. There will not be exhaust- 
ive treatises offered at this first meet- 
ing, but an endeavor will be made in 
the short discussions offered to shape 
and mold the work for the future along 
such lines as will be most helpful in the 
very important work that the depart- 
ment has undertaken—to so cultivate 
the love for good literature and the per- 
ception to discriminate in reading in 
the pupils of the school that it shall be 
a help and inspiration to them all the 
rest of their lives. 

Ir was a matter of regret, not only in 
Buffalo, but in the entire library world, 
that Mr Larned’s decision to withdraw 
from active library work was final. 
Pusiic LipRARIES does not presume to 
add to the round of commendation 
which Mr Larned has so ably earned 
in all his relations as a scholar, a libra- 
rian, and a gentleman. But in the elec- 
tion of Mr Elmendorf to succeed Mr 
Larned as superintendent of the Buffalo 
public library, a wise selection has been 
made. Mr Elmendorf’s career as a li- 
brarian has been an eminently success- 
ful one, and it was with deep regret that 
the library board of St Joseph accepted 
his resignation. His very able manage- 
ment of A. L.’A. affairs last year, in 
connection with the other officers, 
brought the association at Cleveland 
in one of the largest and best meet- 
ings ever held. 

He accepted the offer of the Library 
Bureau ‘to .assist Mr Davidson in con- 
nection with affairs in the offices in 
London and Paris. Having very suc- 
cessfully-finished his work in this con- 
nection, he returned to America and 
has since been engaged in meeting 
personally the librarians of the East, 
in the interest of the L. B. The lat- 
ter gives up his valuable service with 
deep regret, but wishes him equal suc- 
cess in his new position. His varied 
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experience, added to a sympathetic, 
kindly nature and a_ well-equipped 
mind, particularly in his professional 
work, make it a matter of congratula- 
tion for Buffalo that his abilities are 
to be devoted to her interests. Mrs 
Elmendorf is an equally valuable ac- 
quisition, and Pusiic LiBRaRiEs joins 
a host of friends in extending mutual 
congratulations to Mr Elmendorf and 
Buffalo. 


THE committee having in charge the 
European trip deserves credit for the 
excellent arrangements they have made 
in planning for the trip. Their selec- 
tion of the Gaze agency, the route laid 
out, time and plan of the English itin- 
erary, all point to the careful attention 
they have given for the comfort and 
pleasure of the party. The Library 
Bureau, at the request of the commit- 
tee, has lent what assistance it could 
by means of its large corresponding 
facilities, its numerous branches and 
employés, in bringing the arrangements 
made by the committee to the notice 
of those inclined to go. Beyond this 
presentation of the matter by the Li- 
brary Bureau, no credit is due for the 
delightful opportunities offered, outside 
the committee having the matter in 
charge. 


Ir is with a good deal of satisfaction 
that we notice an announcement on the 
A. L. A. program for the Philadelphia 
meeting, that the subject of A. L. A. 
membership is to receive attention. 
Both sides of the discussion have been 
fairly and fully heard in the columns of 
Pusiic Lisrariegs, and if the matter is 
decided at the coming meeting, there 
will be no occasion for a misunderstand- 
ing of it. Asa last word before then, 
we repeat our previous statement of 
opinion, which we offer only at its face 
value, that it will seriously interfere 
with the diffusion of that valuable but 
indescribable feeling called ‘‘library 
spirit” to limit the membership of the 
A. L. A. in the least. Instead, we 
would suggest a reorganization into 
sections where the discussion of special 
work could receive due attention. By 
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this means every department may have 
a chance for its own particular needs 
to receive attention and consequently 
growth. There could still be time de- 
voted to general sessions where topics 
of common interest, such as appraisal 
of books, library laws, methods of ex- 
change, could be taken up and be par- 
ticipated in by all. 

So long as means for carrying on the 
work of the A. L. A. are furnished by 
the payment of dues, so long should all 
the members have equal standing and 
consideration at its meeting. To do 
the work that lies plainly before the 
association, to make it an effective, in- 
fluential body, it must reach and be in 
touch with the library interests all over 
the country. It can only do this by a 
large membership, which in turn can 
only be had by a feeling that the power 
of the association meets personal needs. 

Its authorized representative should 
be able to respond to calls for help 
from every library meeting, and be 
ready to present the claims of the li- 
brary wherever they need a champion. 
An A.L.A. representative at Washing- 
ton with power to speak for a large 
membership behind him would have 
been a good thing on a recent occasion, 
and may be needed again soon. The 
widespread, deep interest in public li- 
braries at this time would seem to make 
it imperative that the A. L. A. be ex- 
tremely careful not to take action which 
even in the remotest degree would 
place a stumbling-block in the way of 
library progress. 


This number of Pusiic LisrariEs is 
the last that will appear until the Octo- 
ber number is sent out. According to 
our original plan there will be ten num- 
bers each year, and it has been thought 
best to omit August and September as 
the months which will be missed the 
least, owing to the condition of library 
work ordinarily at that time. We shall 
be ready with much new material, and 
we hope with better facilities for help- 
fulness to all our readers, when the 
work is resumed in the fall. Then, 
Auf wiedersehen! 
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Library Meetings 

California—_The May meeting of the 
library association of central Califor- 
nia was Ladies night, the topic being 
Woman in the service of the public li- 
brary: as trustee, librarian, cataloger, 
reference librarian, delivery clerk, pa- 
tron, founder, benefactor. 

The following papers were presented: 
Woman as trustee, Emily I. Wade, San 
Francisco; Woman as librarian, C. G. 
Hancock, Sacramento; Woman at the 
delivery desk, Lily Cole, Oakland; 
Woman as reference librarian, D. W. 
Gilbert, Berkeley; Woman as catalog- 
er,C. A. Hayward, San Francisco; Wom- 
an as benefactor, Nettie Wade, San 
Francisco; Womanas patron, J.S. Klink, 
San Francisco; Woman in library work, 
Tessa L. Kelso, New York.. 

The speakers are nearly all engaged in 
practical library work, and their papers 
were bright and crisp, the subjects being 
presented in a fresh, original way that 
was very interesting; the conclusion 
to be drawn, that woman is peculiarly 
fitted for library work by reason of her 
patience, sympathy, industry, and tact, 
meeting with hearty approval. A res- 
olution protesting against the possible 
removal of F. A Crandall from the of- 
fice of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, was unanimously adopted. A 
number of copies of Cumulative index 
to periodicals, sent by courtesy of Mr 
Brett, were distributed. 

A. M. JELuison, Sec’y. 


Colorado—The library association held 
its last meeting for this season at the 
state normal school, Greeley, Colo., 
on May II, and a good program was 
presented to a large audience. Joseph 
F. Daniels, librarian of the normal 
school, provided interesting features 
for the visitors in the way of art exhi- 
bitions and collections of best books, 


and escorted them through the public - 


library, normal school, and other points 
of interest. The association was ten- 
dered a reception in the evening by 
Dr and Mrs X. Z. Snyder. The meet- 
ings will be resumed again in October. 
H. E. Ricuig, Sec’y. 
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Connecticut—The spring meeting of 
the library association, held May 27 at 
the Scoville memorial library, Salisbury, 
was particularly enjoyable, owing to the 
hospitality of the residents of the beau- 
tiful town, who made the members of 
the association their guests. Librari- 
ans from distant points were invited to 
arrive on Wednesday evening, and those 
who did so enjoyed a drive among Salis- 
bury’s picturesque hills and lakes on 
Thursday morning. The first session 
was held at 2.30 in the afternoon. The 
program was enlivened by music by Mr 
Whyland, violinist, and Mrs La Place, 
soprano soloist, accompanied by Dr 
Knight, of Salisbury. 

President F. B. Gay gave a summary 
of library progress in Connecticut since 
the last meeting. Miss Hewins re- 
ported the year’s work of the Connecti- 
cut library commission. Thirty-nine 
towns have availed themselves of the 
provision of an act of 1895 granting 
$100 a year to any town raising a like 
sum for a free library, or a less amount 
corresponding to the sum expended by 
the town. 

Western Connecticut is poorest in li- 
braries, as the colored chart of the new 
report of the commission, which is just 
out, very plainly shows. 

New Fairfield is the fourteenth town 
to establish a free library since June, 
1896. An interesting paper by Mrs M. 
H. G. Banks, who has just finished the 
classification of the Springfield (Mass.) 
city library, was read by Miss Hadley, 
of Ansonia, in the absence of Mrs 
Banks. 

Elizabeth Van Howenberg, of the 
Ferguson library, Stamford, followed 
with an account of the reorganization 
of her library without interrupting the 
use of it. The decimal classification 
has been adopted and the two-card 
charging system. 

Rev. W. R. Eastman, superintendent 
of the New York traveling libraries, 
spoke briefly of his work. Small li- 
braries are sent to towns, schools, or 
clubs for three or six months on de- 
posit of $5. Schools also may borrow 
lantern slides and art photographs for 
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small fees, illustrating art and architec- 
ture. 

H. L. Elmendorf, just returned from 
England, brought news of the prepara- 
tions being made by the L. A. U. K. to 
welcome the A. L. A. 

Mary E. Robbins, of Lakeville, an 
experienced library worker, recently of 
the library of the university of Nebras- 
ka, read a descriptive paper about some 
western libraries which she visited last 
summer. Supper was served in the 
auditorium of the Scoville library build- 
ing by the ladies of Salisbury and Lake- 
ville. 

At the evening session Rev. John Cal- 
vin Goddard read a paper on methods 
of exciting interest in books and na- 
ture. An instance of the interest latent 
in familiar things was the road which 
runs before the library doors: Ethan 
Allen and Washington have passed over 
it, the great chain which stretched across 
the Hudson in revolutionary days had 
been dragged over it, and also the iron 
for the frigate Constitution. He coun- 
seled the study of humanity, dividing 
it into social, religious, and individual 
forms. 

Dotha Stone Pinneo, of Norwalk, 
read a clever critical essay on Fiction 
of today, expressing the judgment that 
there is much talent and no genius in 
present-day writers. W. L. Harden, of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., entertained the 
audience with a half dozen unpublished 
stories told by Frank Stockton and 
other well-known American authors 
around the fireplaces of New York clubs. 

ANGELINE Scott, Sec’y. 


Georgia—A state library association 
was organized at Atlanta, May 31. The 
meeting was held in the rooms of the 
Y. M. L. and was largely attended by 
citizens and others interested in library 
work. The first meeting will be held 
in October in some place to be decided 
on later. The following officers were 
elected: Pres., Anne Wallace, Atlanta; 
sec., W. Hubner; treas., Miss Hearst. 
Vice presidents were chosen from vari- 
ous librarians over the state. 
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New Hampshire—The library associa- 
tion held its May meeting at the Y. M. 
C. A. hall in Keene, Thursday, May 27, 
at 2 p.m. 

A very interesting address was given 
by Prof. M. D. Bisbee, librarian of Dart- 
mouth college, on Functions of the li- 
brary in the education of life. 

F. W. Faxon, of Boston, gave an en- 
tertaining talk on periodicals,and spoke 
of the methods of English libraries. It 
was both a prcfitable and interesting 
meeting. GRACE BLANCHARD, Sec’y. 

Wisconsin—Throughout the state the 
library section of the National Educa- 
tional Association is attracting con- 
siderable attention, and a large attend- 
ance of both librarians and teachers 
will be present at the meeting at Mil- 
waukee in July. 


A Questionable Book 


BROOKLINE, Mass., 
May 28, 1897 
Editor PusLic LIBRARIES: 

My attention has been called to a 
book entitled Strange schemes of Ran- 
dolph Mason. It seems to be an at- 
tempt to have the laws improved by 
showing how easily a man may now 
murder or steal and escape punishment. 
A prominent judge writes to me: Any 
book which describes immoral actions 
and gives to them a successful issue is 
not a wholesome book for general read- 
ing. 

We took the book, chiefly relying 
upon the name of the publisher, but 
have now restricted it. May I ask 
what your readers think of the book, 
and may I also ask an opinion from the 
head of the firm, George Haven Put- 
nam? He said before the members 
of the Massachusetts library club, in 
an excellent address some time ago, 
that publishers protect the public from 
many bad books. Would not the laws 
be changed more wisely by influencing 
a few political leaders than by placing 
this book before the eyes of thousands 
of young men who have criminal ten- 
dencies? Sincerely yours, 

C. K. Botton. 
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A. L. A. Membership 
To the Editor of Pusitic LIBRARIES: 


I should like to say something on A. 
L. A. membership, from the standpoint 
of librarian of a small library. 

On attending the conference in 1893, 
I was impressed by its helpfulness, the 
cordiality of the members, and their 
readiness to assist those who were new 
in the profession. The next year in 
the Adirondacks this spirit of hospital- 
ity and helpfulness was still more ap- 
parent. Is it possible that, as a new- 
comer, I had not become acquainted 
with the personnel of the association 
and misunderstood its policy? 

Let us examine the history. In 1876, 
when the A. L. A. was organized, a 
preamble to the constitution was 
adopted, of which the following is a 
. part: For the purpose of promoting the 
library interests of the country, and of 
increasing reciprocity of intelligence 
and good-will among librarians and all 
interested in library economy and bibli- 
ographical studies. .. . * In the Year- 
book of 1893 the New Constitution is 
given. This states that the object of 
the A. L. A. shall be to promote the 
welfare-of libraries by . . . exchanging 
views . . . and by advancing the com- 
mon interests of librarians, trustees, and 
others engaged in library or allied edu- 
cational work. Also, that Any trustee, 
librarian, or other person’ engaged 
in public library administration may 
become a member of the association. 

At the world’s fair meeting an 
objection was made to raising the 
membership fee, lest that would shut 
out certain people whom we should 
like to have in the association.t More- 
over, at the meeting of 1876 interest 
was expressed in the future growth of 
the association, and the Handbook of 
1893 contains the following: Thou- 
sands deeply interested in our work 
would join us if they understood our 
aims and methods. They should be 
found and enrolled, gute as much be- 


cause of what we can do for them as for 


aE EIR | 
*See Library Journal, 1:140. 


+See Conference no., 1893, p. 53. 
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what they can do forus. Are not these 
words which I have italicised. much 
more in accordance with the history, 
policy, and personnel of the associa- 
tion, than are any of the ideas of ex- 
clusiveness that have been published 
during the last few months? 

An able member of the staff of a 
large library once said that she envied 
the small libraries because of their bet- 
ter opportunities to meet their readers 
individually. Persons well acquainted 
with books have complained of their 
difficulty in getting what they wanted 
at some large libraries, because of the 
ignorance or indifference of the assist- 
ants. Certainly one of the forms of 
missionary work is the inspiring, en- 
couraging, informing, and broadening 
librarians and assistants, as the A. L. 
A. has done and can do. At the Adi- 
rondack meeting a practical suggestion 
was given by an experienced and gen- 
erous librarian to an inexperienced one. 
It was used, copied, shared at a state 
association, has improved the reference 
department of several libraries, and has 
helped an incalculable number of peo- 


ple. Evidently that-experienced libra- 
rian did some valuable missionary. 
work. 


The state associations are fine, but my 
observation is that their most active 
members are also members of the A. 
L. A. 

Librarians claim to be able to adjust 
themselves promptly to any situation, 
but here are some who are dismayed 
because in 20 years their association 
has grown from an attendance of 103* 
to 359!t A crowd, promiscuous, dif- 
ficult to transact business! Why not 
adjust the methods to the crowd? 

The.A. L. A. is composed of repre- 
sentatives of-libraries of all sizes and 
kinds. By what right shall any por- 
tion of these members exclude any 
other portion from membership, or 
make them feel unwelcome, or prevent 
others of equal interest and earnest- 
ness from having the help that they 
have had? Is there even justice in 


*See Library Journal, 1:143-145. 
+ See Conference no. for 1895, attendance register. 
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making the programs of great benefit 
to one or two classes of these mem- 
bers, while for all the other classes 
there is scarcely any provision? 

We may well take example from the 
teachers. The National Educational as- 
sociation has had an annual attending 
membership of from 500 to 10,000.* 
The best educators in the country at- 
tend the meetings, while beginners are 
welcomed and encouraged to go. An 
arrangement of mass meetings and sec- 
tion meetings gives the inspiration of 
numbers, and also an opportunity for 
each one to investigate his special sub- 
ject; and the business is so managed 
that the association is steadily growing 
in importance and influence. 

The true library spirit of hospitality 
and helpfulness has had its influence in 
the A. L. A. as well as in the libraries. 
It is well illustrated by the recent let- 
ters of librarians Dana, Utley, and 
Montgomery. Can we do better than 
continue to be guided by it, and make 
the American Library Association all 
that its name implies? 

ANGE V. MILNER. 

While I can see no objection to au- 
thorizing the executive committee or 
the secretary to take suitable measures 
toward gaining new members to the A. 
L. A, still my individual judgment 
coincides with Mr Soule’s. I am in 
hearty sympathy with everything he 
says, and cordially agree to the ap- 
pointment of a representative of the A. 
L. A to attend library and educational 
meetings and to do general educational 
work at the expense of the association. 

The larger the membership, the more 
unwieldy it becomes and the more un- 
satisfactory it is to those members who 
attend the annual conference. For the 
benefit of the younger workers and the 
new libraries, I am satisfied that a mem- 
bership of 200 would be more desirable 
than one of 1000. _—FRANK P. HILL. 

I think a decided mistake would be 
made if the membership of the A. L. A. 
is limited by those who now enjoy its 
privileges. Marie MILLER. 


*See Report Commissioner of Education, :1892-3, p. 
1501, 1511. 
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The Library of the Woman’s Build- 
ing of the Tennessee Centennial 


The Tennessee Centennial became a 
mighty fact. The Woman’s building 
was a gracious offshoot. The library 
of the Woman’s building was a flower 
of this offshoot. What does it take to 
bring a flower? +Wind, rain, storm and 
sunshine, care and patience. The li- 
brary committee has anticipated, known, 
and met each of these. It was the ob- 
ject of this committee to represent, to 
the visitors of the exposition, woman 
and woman only, in every field of liter- 
ature—as poet, essayist, novelist, and 
scientist, from her first appearance to 
the present century, which has been 
called hers. The happy result gleams 
in brilliant line upon line of Northern, 
Eastern, Western, and hundreds of 
Southern writers. All the delightful 
highways and byways of the book 
world, from the running of the most 
facile to the tracery of the most rigid 
iron pen, are here in evidence. The 
indefatigable leader of the committee, 
Mrs John W. Thomas, wife of the pres- 
ident of the exposition, vice president 
of the woman’s board, and chairman of 
the library committee, has spared 
neither time, labor, nor expense to ad- 
vance the cause at heart. It so hap- 
pened that the reins of government had, 
perforce, to be placed in her hands at 
rather a latter day. Undismayed by 
crowding evils and short space of time, 
with a strong hand and cool head she 
calmly brought the library through de- 
vious pathways to its acme of success. 
The network of her plans not only 
embraced the United States; it spanned 
the Atlantic, crossed Europe and Asia, 
and touched upon Africa. Under the 
magic pen of Miss Marie Louise Bax- 
ter, foreign correspondent, Japan, China, 
Armenia, Germany, Italy, Spain, France, 
Russia, Sweden, and Egypt, and South 
America melted to the cause. Patriotic 
Greece suspended her sword and far- 
away Hawaii ceased from troubling 
long enough to lend a kindly ear—and 
books. Authors have responded gener- 
ously and promptly. Libraries, public 
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and private, have opened wide their 
gates that contributions might pour 
into the library of the Woman’s build- 
ing. Publishers have not been content 
with kindly loans. They have donated 
books which will be, at the close of the 
exhibition, presented the public li- 
brary of Nashville. These many rep- 
resentatives of many states and climes 
have been fitted into a catalog by Miss 
May Payne, a member of the Woman’s 
board and a daughter of Chancellor 
Payne of the State normal college. The 
pretty catalog is quite in keeping with 
the other appurtenances of the: library. 
Once across its liberal threshold the at- 
tention is not immediately engaged by 
the contents of the shelves. It has been 
the aim of the presiding genius to make 
this room as much an artistic as a liter- 
ary success, and she has succeeded. 
Situated in the northwestern corner 
of the Woman’s building, the entire 
western exposure window, it will be 
insured the western breeze and a neces- 
sary light without glare. The architec- 
ture of colonial design does not quite 
savor of the stiffness the word sug- 
gests. Asexemplified in Flemish oak, 
wax finished, it possesses a rich charm, 
an elegance and grace of outline infi- 
nitely pleasing and difficult of descrip- 
tion. The dark shelves run two-thirds 
of the way to the ceiling of oak. The 
space between them and the latter is 
filled by a fresco in drapery design, of 
much beauty, and that tone of red melt- 
ing most aptly into the woodwork. The 
handsome window draperies are red 
and gold, the cushions of the window 
seat being of the former hue in velvet. 
Above the mantel rests an exquisitely 
carved wooden panel, of which Mrs 
Thomas is justly proud, as it was home 
manufacture. It is the work of the 
Edgefield and Nashville Manufactur- 
ing Co. The library is rife with charm- 
ing unexpected nooks and repositories 
for busts, which are numerous and 
handsome, bronze and otherwise. One 
of the most attractive of its ornaments 
is a grandfather’s clock of elegant 
workmanship, wrested from the an- 
tiques of Chester, England, and with 
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chimes as sweet as fairy bells on sum- 
mer hillsides far away. There are 
cabinets rare with collections to gratify 
both the curio and beauty seeker. No 
stone has been left unturned to make 
this room the thing it should be. It is 
safe to say that it is among the first 
gems of its surroundings, and the un- 
wary visitor who passes it by will miss 
that which he will not haply meet again 
on a summer’s day. 
MARGARETTA MCE. KERCHEVAL, 
Librarian. 


Library School and Classes 
New York state library school 

The school ciosed early this year, 
June 18, to allow those connected with 
it an opportunity to attend the meet- 
ing of the American Library Associa 
tion at Philadelphia. 

Armour 

The school closed June 15. 

The bibliography on child labor, pre- 
pared by Madeleine Milner, graduate 
of ’97, will be published in a near num- 
ber of the Journal of Sociology. 

Eleanor Roper, graduate class of ’96, 
and Margaret Furness,‘of the class of 
’97, have been engaged to catalog the 
Gail Borden public library of Elgin, Ill. 

Elma Warwick, graduate ’97,has ac- 
cepted the position of cataloger at 
Scoville institute, Oak Park, III. 

Eliza Skinner has been engaged as 
an instructor in the Wisconsin summer 
library school at Madison. 

The library-class visits in Chicago 
and vicinity terminated with a trip to 
Milwaukee. The class went to Elgin, 
Ill., in May. 


A summer school of library economy 
will be held in Madison, at the univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, for six weeks begin- 
ning July 5 The course will include 
both lectures and laboratory work, and 
will be in charge of Cornelia Marvin, 
reference librarian and instructor, In- 
stitute of technology, Chicago. 

Miss Marvin has had a large experi- 
ence in organizing libraries, has given 
a university extension course in library 
economy, and conducted the librarians’ 
institute in Indiana in 1896. 
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Notes by the Way 


Every effort should be made to keep 
the library before the public, to enlist 
all elements in its support, to induce all 
classes to use it. Its facilities for fur- 
nishing information should be so abun- 
dant that the student will come from 
far to seek its aid; its rooms should be 
so attractive and its supply of books so 
ample that the rich cannot do better 
thanuse it; and its cordial welcome and 
freedom from oppressive forms should 
be such as to dispel the poor man’s 
doubt, distrust, and mingled pride and 
diffidence, and make him feel that the 
library is his and his heirs’ forever.—F. 
M. Crunden. 


If means are small, expensive works 
should not be bought when there are 
good cheaper ones covering the same 
field. The greatest good to the great- 
est number demands that the money be 
spent for an assortment of books of 
more moderate cost and upon a variety 
of subjects.—G. M. Jones. 


Books having infrequent use if not 
oversize will last quite as long in cloth 
as in leather. Remember, though, that 
cloth work is generally case work and 
will not stand much wear.—D. R. V. 
Johnston. 


No institution of learning can live 
without books. No group of students, 
whether young or old, can grow in 
knowledge without access to a library. 
This library becomes for the time being 
an agent in their education. Like any 
piece of school apparatus, it may bring 
injury by misuse, lose its value by neg- 
lect, or, well managed, produce results 
beyond anticipation. In any case, its 
purpose remains the same. It is there 
to supplement and make real the 
instruction given by text-book and 
teacher.—G. 7. Little. 


The first step in founding a library is 
to get a suitable collection of biblio- 
graphic reference books — bibliogra- 
phies, publishers’ and library catalogs. 
Such guide to the best books on a sub- 
ject, the best editions, and the best 
prices.—£. C. Richardson. 


Questions and Answers 


Q. 19. Is it advisable to allow the 
public access to the shelf list? 

A. If the list is on cards locked in 
drawers, and there is not a complete 
catalog of the books in the library, it 
might be well to allow a limited use of 
the shelf list. 


Q. 20. Where can I find reliable lists 
of books for starting a library? 

A. The bulletins of successful libra- 
ries, the leading publishers’ lists, and 
the lists prepared by the A. L. A. pub- 
lishing section will be found very help- 
ful. The A. L. A. catalog published by 
the Bureau of Education contained the 
sooov. of the model library prepared 
for the World’s Fair. The environ- 
ment of the library should largely de- 
termine the book lists. 


Q. 22. In cataloging government 
documents should a monograph issued 
by a department but not written by a 
government official have the main entry 
under the department or under the 
name of the author? 

A. Inthe cases you quote, our cata- 
logs enter under both department and 
author, two main entries, if you choose 
to call them so. You can never tell 
certainly how a book is going to be 
known by the public, and I would re- 
tain the one so known, if forced to use 
but one, without regard to consistency; 
but it is by the author’s name in 9 cases 
out of 10. Take, for instance, Cutter’s 
rules; how much would an entry under 
the Bureau of education help the aver- 
age user of the catalog? If catalogers 
will use the table of governmental au- 
thors at the end of the document catalog 
for their governmental-author entries, 
they will make those entries of more 
value than they have been usually in 
the past, as the right bureau has so 
seldom been given. Possibly a refer- 
ence from the department author to 
the individual author would serve all 
purposes, and I would recommend it 
where brevity was desired. 

EpitH E. CLARKE. 
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News from the Library Field 
East 


A. A. Tarbell has been appointed li- 
brarian of Brimfield, Mass. 


The annual report of Holyoke (Mass.) 
city library gives a circulation of 51,- 
495v. of the 18,782 books in the library. 


The public library of Attleboro, Mass., 
is to be reclassified according to the 
D. C., and a new card catalog will be 
made. 


The town of Pepperell, Mass, has 
received $100,000 for a public library 
by the will of C. F. Lawrence, a New 
York banker and a former resident of 
the town. 


The trustees of the Boston public 
library have issued a complete list of 
the periodicals and various serial publi- 
cations received in the principal libra- 
ries of that city and vicinity. It makes 
a book of about 150 large pages. 

Central Atlantic ‘ 

Quogue, L. I., is to have a new li- 
brary building. 

Albion, N. Y., is to have a new 
$35,000 public library. 


The corner stone of the new public 
library of Erie, Pa., was laid June ro. 


Vassar college library has received a 
gift of 2700 books from John R. Rocke- 
feller. - . 

The Olean (N. Y.) library has re- 
ceived a gift of $600 from citizens of 
the city. 

The library board of the Carnegie 
library, of Pittsburgh, has given $100 to- 
ward the appraisal work of the A. L. A. 


The George W. Childs Memorial as- 
sociation is about to build a library 
building at Wayne, Pa., costing $7000. 

H. L. Elmendorf has been elected 
superintendent of Buffalo public li- 
brary, to succeed J. N. Larned. He 
will take charge July 1. 


A gift of $2090 cash has been made 
to the Wood library association of Gan- 
andaigua, N. Y., by Charles A. Loomis, 
a former citizen of the place. 


Public Libraries 


The annual report of the Aguilar free 
library, of New York city, shows a cir- 
culation of 339,420 of the 36,000v. the 
library contains. 


An effort is being made to place 
Helen Kellar, the celebrated blind girl, 
in charge of the department for the 
blind in the new public library of New 
York city. 

The public library of Martinsburg, 
W. Va., opened May 25 with 1500v., as 
a result of a movement which was in- 
augurated last February. Nota Weaver 
is librarian. 

Elizabeth Van Ingen, for 30 years 
connected with the Brooklyn library, 
died suddenly at her home May 24. 
Her many fine qualities of heart and 
mind endeared her to a large number 
of friends, who will be pained to hear of 
her death. 


The report of the public library of 
Providence, R. I., gives 80,148 books. 
Mr Foster speaks of the line of codp- 
eration carried on between the three 
libraries of Providence, not only in 
lending books, but also cataloging and 
accessions. Monthly meetings are held 
by all the librarians of the three libra- 
ries and are an important help. 


Report credits Dr J. S. Billings, of 
New York, with finding, by experiment- 
ing, a perfect disinfectant for books 
that have been exposed to contagious 
disease. Dr Billings says that he has a 
perfect disinfectant in the gas formal- 
dehyde. The volume is placed in a 
glass or metal box with a saucerful of 
a solution of formalin in water, and left 
for an hour or two. At the end of that 
time the vapor has penetrated into 
every particle of the book, and not a 
live germ can be found. The process 
will be used in the circulating depart- 
ment. Bibliophiles, too, will be glad 
to know that the formalin will destroy 
the Croton bug, responsible for the 
ruin of so many fine bindings in this 
country. 

The largest books in the library of 
congress are bound files of old-fashioned 
newspapers. Among the heaviest are 
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bibles printed in the middle ages, with 
brass clasps aud covers of wood an inch 
‘thick. There are at present 20,000 
bound volumes of newspaper files, and 
at least two newspapers representing 
each political party in each state and 
territory are bound regularly, in addi- 
tion to many newspapers published in 
the principal cities. The library of 
music has not been bound, and contains 
some 1,000,000 compositions, all con- 
tributed under the law by publishers 
desiring copyrights. 

The work of moving the books from 
the old building into the new one has 
been begun by Librarian Spofford. 


Communication by means of a sub- 
terranean book-carrier is established 
between the Capitol and library build- 
ing through a tunnel about 1300 feet 
long. The tunnel is high enough for a 
man to walk through, and wide enough 
for him to keep clear of the machinery. 
Anendless cable, operating over wheels 
at each station, carries a set of book- 
carriers for the transportation of vol- 
umes between the two buildings. The 
station at the Capitol is just off of stat- 
uary hall, near the clerk’s office, while 
the station in the library building is in 
the rear of the public reading room. 
The system is intended for the conven- 
ience of senators and representatives 
who may have need for books from the 
new library, and to provide rapid trans- 
it for the volumes. The machinery is 
operated by an electric motor, and the 
tunnel is wired and lighted with elec- 
tricity throughout. 


Instructions have been issued govern- 
ing the proposed competition of archi- 
tects desiring to submit plans for the 
New York public library. Two compe- 
titions are to be held. The preliminary 
or open competition, in which sketches 
only are required, will be followed by a 
restricted and paid competition, for 
which finished drawings will be made. 
The preliminary competition will be 
judged by Prof. Ware, Bernard R. Green, 
the constructor of the new Congression- 
al library, and Dr J.S. Billings. A pre- 
mium of $400 each will be paid for the 


twelve most meritorious sketches sub- 
mitted in the preliminary competition. 
Certain authors of the sketches selected, 
together with six other persons or firms. 
to be named by the trustees or by the: 
committee, will take part in the second 
competition, which is to be governed 
by instructions to be announced later 
on. The drawings for the preliminary, 
or sketch, competition must be sent 
to the secretary, George L. Rives, 32 
Nassau st., on or before July 15, and 
those for the second competition must 
be submitted by Nov. 1. The trus- 
tees reserve the right to associate with 
the successful competitor another ar- 
chitect to execute the work in connec- 
tion with him if they so desire. The 
design finally selected is to be sub- 
mitted to the Board of estimate and ap- 
portionment forits approval. Thecost 
of the proposed building, exclusive of 
lighting, heating, and ventilating appa- 
ratus, furnishings, etc., must not exceed’ 
$1,700,000. 
Central 


Stevens Point, Wis., opened its new 
public library June 14, with 1440 v. 


Edna D. Bullock has taken a positiom 
in the John Crerar library, of Chicago. 


Mary E. Gale, of Sheboygan, Wis., is- 
organizing the new public library of 
Peru, Ind. Gertrude P. Shirk is libra- 
rian. 


The public library of Circleville, O., 
has given the privilege of free access to- 
the shelves to those engaged in special 
study. 


Six new branch library stations have 
been opened by the St Louis public 
library with semi-weekly deliveries of 
books. 


The public library of La Porte, Ind., 
reports the attendance in the reading 
room the first month as taxing its ca- 
pacity, and the circulation to be 1159v. 


Rock Island (IIl.) public library bore 
the expenses of the librarian and secre- 
tary of the board of their attendance at 
the recent meeting of the state associa- 
tion. 
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The public library of Kansas City 
will be closed during June and July, 
while the move is made into the new 
building and everything is being ar- 
ranged in place. 


Mary L. Jones, librarian of Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, has resigned her posi- 
tion and will take charge of a depart- 
ment in the new library school of the 
university of Illinois. 


The tenth annual report of the Me- 
morial library association of Mansfield, 
O., shows the library is doing good 
work. No.of books, 7053; circulation, 
36,025; reading-room use, 39,478. 


The very interesting annual report of 
Librarian Crunden, of St Louis, shows 
125,000v. in the library; card holders, 
50,000; largest number of books issued 
in a day, 3526; average number daily, 
300. 


A report of the public library at 
Greencastle, Ind., shows an increase in 
circulation during the past five school 
years as follows: 1892-3,924Iv.; 1893-4, 
12,463v.; 1894-5, 12,324v.; 1895-6, 14,- 
155v.; 1896-7, 22,025v. 


Nearly 2000 public schools in Minne- 
sota are building up reference libraries 
in Minnesota. The state appropriates 
$10,000 annually for this purpose, giving 
a sum equal to the amount raised by 
the district making application. 


An entertainment was given recently 
at Delphi, Ind., to which the admission 
fee was a standard book or equivalent 
inmoney. There were 105 books added 
to the public library just starting, and 
considerable interest in it aroused. 


The Mankato (Minn.) public library 
has been rearranged and its quarters 
increased from two to five rooms. New 
shelving and furniture have been added, 
and heating, lighting, and water appli- 
ances have been put in. Books in the 
library, 3903; circulation ’96-97, 33,1 4Iv. 
Minnie McGraw is librarian, and the 
trustees’ report speaks highly of her 
work. 
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The public library of East Liverpool, 
O., has been somewhat embarrassed in 
its work by the lack of funds, but the 
patrons have been so pleased with its 
helpfulness that the local trades unions 
have undertaken to secure funds for 
its extension. The potteries and other 
places of business will close and the 
public will join in a picnic for the li- 
brary’s benefit June 15. 


A very successful entertainment for 
the benefit of the public library of 
Henry, Ill., was given the last week in 
May, under the auspices of the Woman’s 
club library association. The cantata 
of Esther was rendered by some 75 of 
the townspeople. Among the princi- 
pal singers were the Catholic priest, the 
Episcopal clergyman, and the Congre- 
gational minister. A good round sum 
was realized, which will add a larger 
number of books to the library. 


Library hall, the handsome new $150,- 
ooo building at the University of Illi- 
nois, was dedicated June 8. The exer- 
cises occurred in Military hall and were 
attended by more than 4000 friends of 
the institution. 

The address of the occasion was de- 
livered by Melvil Dewey, director of 
the New York state library’at Albany. 
He says that in the new building the 
University of Illinois will have one of 
the most complete library buildings in 
the country. At the close of the pro- 
gram the audience adjourned to the new 
building to inspect it. 


J. W. McClymonds furnishes an en- 
dowment fund of $20,000 to sustain and 
increase the library of Massillon, O. 
The city has also been tendered the 
magnificent residence of the late Nahum 
and Esther Russell, as a library home, 
from their daughters, Mrs J. McCly- 
monds, of Massillon, and’ Mrs L. K. 
McClymonds, of New York, and de- 
signed as a memorial of their parents. 
These unexpected gifts, approximating 
$50,000 in value, together with the 
George Harsh fund of $10,000, will en- 
able the city to open a splendid free 
institution within a few. months. 
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The St Louis public library will short- 
ly inaugurate a system for the distribu- 
tion of books to street-car employés 
and their families. The plan involves 
the establishment of library stations at 
the power houses of the various street- 
car lines in the city. 

Capt. Robert McCulloch, of the Ham- 
ilton syndicate, will be the first to 
adopt the plan. He has been in con- 
ference with the free library officials 
for some time and is enthusiastic over 
the scheme. At the power house or 
sheds of each of his lines he will open 
a public library office, which will be in 
charge of one of the employés of the 
company. Books will be delivered by 
the library wagons, and the men and 
their families will be supplied with all 
the reading matter they want. Each 
will be issued a certificate of member- 
ship, which will also be given to the 
other readers of the man’s home, and 
all that will be necessary to secure a 
book will be to present the ticket at 
the station, just as is done in the library 
proper, and the next delivery will bring 
the volume asked. In this way con- 
ductors, motormen, and gripmen, who 
now very seldom frequent the Board of 
Education building, will have all the 
conveniences of the free library at their 
disposal without the trouble of making 
a trip down town. St Louis is the first 
city in the United States to use such a 
means of circulating books. In speak- 
ing of the idea one of the library at- 
’ tachés says: We think this plan will be 
successful. At present we rarely see a 
street-car man in the library. The rea- 
son is patent. Their hours are long 
and they seldom get an opportunity to 
come down town. Under this method 
the books will be at their disposal in 
their very workshops. Then, again, the 
scheme is designed just as much to edu- 
cate the members of: their families. 
Most of these people are not blessed 
with a burdensome lot of worldly goods, 
and the item of 10 cents car fare means 
a great deal tothem. As nearly all the 
men live within easy walking distance 
of the power houses, the car-fare ex- 
pense will be out of the question, and 
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the waste of time going to and from. 
the branches will be very small. 
West 
The report of the Lincoln (Neb.) pub-- 
lic library shows a circulation of 70,550 
of the 13,04Iv. in the library; salaries. 
$1504, books $384. 


The public library building of Helena, 
Mont., has been enlarged and rear- 
ranged so that it gives twice its former 
capacity. It has been refitted through- 
out, and may now be considered one of 
the handsomest, as well as the most 
convenient, in the country. It was re- 
opened May 21 with appropriate exer- 
cises, and the addresses and reports 
show that the library is fully appreci- - 
ated by the press and people of Helena. 
The library will adopt free access to 
the shelves for the public. 


South 
Emma Guy, formerly state librarian 
of Kentucky, was married June 1, to W. 
C. Cromwell. 


A library for children is being col- 
lected at the Children’s building at the 
Nashville centennial exposition. 


Waco, Tex., is waking up an interest 
in a new public library by a series of 
newspaper articles from prominent citi- 
zens on the library question. 


Nicholasville, Ky., will receive $30,000: 
for a public library by the will of the 
late Mrs Sarah Withers, of Blooming- 
ton, Ill. Mrs Withers was the founder, 
also, of the Withers library at the latter 
place. 

Pacific Coast 

Berkeley, Cal., is to build a public li- 
brary building, fitted with all modern 
conveniences. 


The public library at National City, 
Cal., reports an active growth in the 
past year. A new finding list has just, 
been published. 


Mrs Harriet Wadleigh has _ been 
elected librarian of the public library 
of Los Angeles, Cal. The library will 
adopt open shelves except in the fiction 
department. 
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The School Library 


The school library is no longer a lux- 
ury, but is rapidly becoming an es- 
sential element in the equipment of 
every school. While some states wise- 
ly provide a library fund, in all others 
it devolves upon the school to furnish 
its own library. The vital question in 
its establishment is, How shall the 
money be raised? 

The success of the library work usu- 
ally rests with the teacher, and I would 
say, if the school has no library, put 
aside all excuses and get one. The 
first requisite is to create an interest. 
Bring yourself to a full realization of 
the importance ofa library. Have faith. 
Do not feel discouraged because there 
is no money in the treasury, or because 
your people do not realize the impor- 
tance of a library, or because there is 
a lack of public spirit. Few duties, of 
a teacher are more pleasant or more 
popular than that of library upbuild- 
ing. The writer has never known of 
the failure of any wisely directed effort. 
He found no difficulty in helping to 
build a 7oov. library in a year. 

If the. board is liberal, make bold to 
present an enterprise of such vital in- 
terest to the school. However, the 
teacher usually finds it difficult to in- 
duce the board to act before he has 
started a fund, when few boards fail to 
duplicate any amount so raised, or else 
to furnish a suitable bookcase. 

When the pupils become animated 
with a desire for a library, they never 
fail to transplant this interest into the 
homes. If there is no library and no 
interest, by all means provide yourself 
with suitable juvenile books and read 
enough of a story to get the pupils in- 
terested, then reward them by loaning 
the book. Interest will invariably fol- 
low. 

While somewhat objectionable in 
some of its features, the basket festival 
seems to meet with almost uniform 
success in raising library funds in the 
country and village schools. /The 
school entertainment, if wisely con- 
ducted, is educational and serves to 
bind together the interests of a neigh- 


sistant. 
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borhood. That teacher is wise who 
seeks to make social life center in the 
school. 

The library interest is contagious. 
Neighboring districts soon become ani- 
mated with a determination not to be 
excelled. While there may be a friend- 
ly spirit of rivalry as to which school 
sells a basket for the most money, or 
which has the best entertainment, or 
which secures the largest fund, one 
school is ever ready to help out a neigh- 
boring district in return for help, some- 
what as farmers do in thrashing time. 

After the library is started, the work 
becomes simple. The advantage is so 
obvious that additions will be made 
with very little effort on the part of the 
teacher. When the pupils get to read- 
ing the right books, the school is never 
quite the same as before. 

In commemorating birthdays or in 
observing national holidays, poets day, 
etc., a small admission fee may be 
charged, provided no poor child is kept 
away on account of expense. Make 
every pupil, and as far as possible 
every person in the district, feel that he 
has contributed to the success of the 
library enterprise. 

Be politic, but not deceptive. Enlist 
the half dozen pupils who sway their 
fellows. Interest the noble public- 
spirited men,and women who are found 
in almost any district. Talk the matter 
over with them. Plan to get a good 
donation or a good bookcase from some 
man of means. 

Use the local press freely. In such 
matters of public interest you will find 
the editor ever ready to publish any 
news items, such as notices of entertain- 
ments ‘and of the purchases of libra- 
ries. On no work does a teacher look 
back with more uniform satisfaction 
than that of buiding up the right kind 
ofa library.—/. C. Mountjoy in The Public 
School. 


Wanted—A young woman, an A. B., 
who has had experience during three 
years in large library using Dewey sys- 
tem, wishes position as librarian or as- 
References. Address M., care 
PusLic LIBRARIES. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO. 


E have a department devoted exclusively to the requirements 
of public, university, college and school Libraries. 
We earnestly invite correspondence on any matters connected 


with this branch of our business, 





Our immense stock is always complete in works of general 


literature, embracing 


Belles=-Lettres Art Plusic 
History Fiction Drama 
Biography Travel Poetry 


A. C. MIcCLURG & CO. 
Wabash Avenue and Madison Street, 
CHICAGO. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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The Best is the Gheanest| Finding Lists 


BATES AUTOMATIC 





2 
Numbering Machine Carefully prepared and attract- 
Operates.... ive lists for library use printed 

on” on short notice after the latest 

Repeats and most approved library styles. 


Dial Setting Movement Correspondence Solicited and Estimates 
Furnished 





Every Machine fully 
Guaranteed. WAnnnnar 


Write for Catalogue. A : J M O U AT 
Bates J 
Manufacturing | Printer and Binder 








Co. 170 S. Clinton St. 
110 E. 23d St. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO 








“Kids for Librarians and Literary Workers 


Reading for the Young, and Supplement. A classified and annotated catalog of. selected read- 
ing, considered a standard for use of librarians and teachers. By JOHN F. SARGENT. Sup- 
plement prepared by Mary E. and ABby L. SARGENT. ‘ Cloth, $1 50 

List of Books for Girls and Women and Their Clubs. This comprises a selection of 2100 books 
selected by the best authorities on the various subjects, and is intended for boys, and men as 
well. A copy of this book should be in every household as a guide and assistance in select- 
ing reading. Edited by AuGusta H. LEYPOLDT and GEORGE ILEs, ee $1 00 

aper, fo) 

Annotated Bibliography of Fine Art Music. ooo titles, with descriptive, critical, and campus 
tive notes by RUSSELL SturGis and HENRY E. KREHBIEL. Edited by GEo. —— $1 00 

aper, 50 

Decimal! Classification. For classifying books in Libraries, and for arranging papers, scraps, 
clippings, etc. A. L. A. or Flex. Mor., $5 00 

D. C. Abridged. Especially adapted to private use. Cloth, $1 50 

Card Catalog Rules. Library School Accession Rules and Library School Shelf-list Rules. 
With facsimiles of catalog cards, accession book page and shelf sheets. Complete. 

Half Mor., $2 00. Cloth, $1 25 

Library Notes. A journal of im: roved methods and record of results of studies and experiments 
at Library School, Albany, N. Y. Vol. 1, bound; Vols. II and III, bound together, each, 

Half Mor., $3 00. Cloth, $2 50 

Public Libraries. A monthly magazine devoted to the progressive and intelligent promotion 
of library interests, and a valuable aid for public, private, school, and college libraries. 

Per year (10 nos.), $1 00. Vol. I, with Index, Half Mor., $2 00 


For Sale by 
Library Bureau 
Boston New York Philadelphia Washington 


Chicago St. Louis London Paris 
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The Baker & Taylor Company 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street 
NEW YORK 


Wholesale Book Dealers 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SUPPLYING 


Public, Private, School, Club, and Society Libraries 


for which, as wholesale dealers in the largest American book market, they have 
exceptional facilities. They are constantly purchasing in large lots from all the 
publishing houses, and their business of supplying the retail and jobbing trade 
of the country necessitates an organization expressly adapted to thoroughly 
searching the market and promptly and completely filling the most miscellane- 
ous and difficult book lists. 

Estimates at lowest rates given on proposed purchases. Correspondence 
with Librarians and other book-buyers solicited. 

A topically arranged General Library List, selected from the standard and 
recent publications of all publishers, mailed on application. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Wholesale Book Dealers 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street NEW YORK 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


Telegraphic Address, Putnam, London. 
Telegraphic Address, Putnam, New York. 


LONDON: NEW YORK: 
24 Bedford Street, Strand 27 and 29 West 23d Street 


Library Agents 


Messrs. Putnam have peculiar facilities for handling all library business 
intelligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders 
for American Books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without 
the commission usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy 
all books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books in every 
department of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of 
the day. Their business experience covers more than half a century. 








‘*Notes on New Books,”’ 
A quarterly of their own publications, will be sent regularly on application. 
When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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[ESTABLISHED 1848] 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER 


(Formerly B. WESTERMANN & CO.) 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


With offices at LONDON, LEIPZIG, PARIS 


Booksellers, Importers-:and + Publishers. 


Agents by appointment to many of the largest American and Foreign 
College and Public Libraries. 


OUR TERMS TO LIBRARIES ARE LOWER 
THAN THOSE OF FOREIGN AGENCIES. 


PERIODICALS SUPPLIED AT LOWER RATES THAN MAIL COPIES AND IN BETTER SHAPE FOR BINDING. 











AMERICAN BOOKS AT LOWEST RATES. 





Importations from all parts of the world, weekly shipments from England, Germany and France 
by the fastest steamers. Orders dispatched by every mail steamer. We solicit subscriptions 
to our Monthly Bulletin of World-Literature, a list of the most important publications of 
Germany, France, England, America, Italy, Spain, Scandinavia, and other countries, with 
complete index and supplement of critical notes. Subscription, per year, 25 cents. Cloth 
Cover and Reading Case for same, 20 cents. Recently published : 


CATALOGUE RAISONNE OF WORLD-LITERATURE 


I. German Classics and Belles-Lettres; German Juvenile Literature, price 10 cts. 
I]. French Classics and Belles-Lettres, price 10 cts. 





Miss M. S. Cutler, of Albany, says of the German Catalogue: ‘‘It covers a difficult ground in 
the most satisfactory way. It ought to be in the hands of every librarian in the country.” Mr. G. 
M. Jones, of the French Catalogue: ‘‘It is a valuable and useful work.”’ 

PBPPPPPPPPPPPP Pe 


AMERICAN AGENTS FOR THE 


TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION OF BRITISH AUTHORS 





The most convenient, well printed, cheapest edition on good. paper, in which books meant to be 
read, were ever published.—V. Y. Tribune. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Fluegel, a universal English-German and German-English Dictionary. New edition, 3 volumes. 
English-German part, 2 vols., half mor., $11.00. German-English part, 1 vol., half mor., $5.50. 


Fluegel-Schmidt-Tanger’s School and Hand-Lexicon of the German and English Languages. 
2 vols., large 8vo., half leather, N. Y. 1896, introd. price, $4.50. The German-English part 
separately, introd. price, $2.60. 


The. two Standard Dictionaries which no Library can be without. 
When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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LIBRARY ADHESIVES 





’ 1 2 

? A beautiful homogeneous adhesive, pure white and 
1-HIGGINS PHOTO MOUNTER. delicately scented, for mounting photographs, tex- 
tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no 
preparation. In 30z., 6 0z., 140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 30z. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 


2-HIGGINS’ TAURINE MUCILAGE. Astrone:cleat, non-sedimentary Fluid ion 
rength and quick catch. - 
corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the Schosl Board o indianapolis to the exclu- 


sion of all other mucilages. In20z., 40z., % Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and 1, 2and5Galicn Cans. 20z. Bottle prepaid 
by mail, twenty-five cents. 


3-HIGGINS’ DRAWING-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 


A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper or 
cloth, it is unéqualed. Excellent for mounting drawings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 
and labelling books. The 5,000 volumes of the model library at the World’s Fair were repaired and labelled with it, 
and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the committee in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive for 
the purpose. Its — in libraries is hence apparent. Injo0z., 60z.,140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 
3 oz. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 

These goods are peculiarly adapted for library use, being of the very highest standard and hence popular educators in 
themselves. The adhesives are extremely gm yet épeped easily and smoothly in a very thin film, so that they go further 
than starch or flour pastes or gum mucilages, and as they never deteriorate or spoil there is no waste, and they are hence more 
economical in the end than cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and full information will be sent postpaid on application. 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 
INKS AND ADHESIVES. 168-172 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 


London Office: 106 Charing Cross Road. 


OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS AND BOOK BUYERS 


We wish to call the attention of librarians and others to the rapid growth 
and completeness of our Library Department. We are prepared to fill, with the 
utmost care and promptness, all orders intrusted to us. 

We carry a very large and complete stock of books in all departments of 
literature, including medical and scientific works. 

Our “K” Catalogue is elaborate and comprehensive, embracing the7most 
important books in all departments of literature. ' 

Our “S” List is devoted to medical and scientific books, and includes the 
more important works of all publishers relating to these subjects. 

Our School Library Catalogue is devoted to the needs of schools, and is 
very valuable to all who are interested in school work. 

The Book Bulletin is a quarterly publication, and gives a list of many new 
publications, both foreign and American. 

Kindly submit lists to us for quotations. All inquiries receive the most 
prompt and careful attention. 

Librarians and library officials are invited to come and see us when in the 
city. We shall be pleased to show you through our establishment and, in any 
way possible, to serve your interests. Correspondence solicited. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


111 to 120 Michigan Avenue, 








Chicago. 


(OPPOSITE THE NEW POST OFFICE.) 
When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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$e Every Library should have 


JOHN FPISKE’S WORKS 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


The Discovery of America 
With some account of Ancient America and the Spanish Conquest. With a steel por- 
trait of Mr. Fiske, many maps, facsimiles, etc. Thirteenth thousand. 2 vols., crown 
8vo, gilt top, $4. 

‘The American Revolution 
With Plans of Battles, and a new steel portrait of Washington. Thirteenth thousand. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $4. J///ustrated Edition. With over 300 portraits, maps, 
etc. 2 vols., 8vo, $8. 

The Critical Period of American History, 1783-1789 
With acolored map. Twentieth thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2. 

The War of Independence 


In Riverside Library for Young People. Maps. Twenty-second thousand. 75 cents. 
The Beginnings of New England 

Fifteenth thousand. Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2. 
History of the United States for Schools 

Very fully illustrated with maps, portraits, etc. 12mo, $1, et. 
Civil Government in the United States 


With some reference to its origins. 12mo, $1, et. 


_ The reader may turn over these volumes with full assurance of faith for a fresh rehearsal of the old facts, which no 
time can stale, and for new views of those old facts, according to the larger framework of ideas in which they can now 
be set by the master of a captivating style and an expert in historical philosophy.—New York Evening Post. 


ESSAYS AND PHILOSOPHY 
Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy 


Based on the Doctrine of Evolution. Seventeenth edition. 2 vols., 8vo, gilt top, $6. 


Myths and Myth-Makers 
Old Tales and Superstitions interpreted by Comparative Mythology. Twentieth edition. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2. 


Darwinism and other Essays 
Tenth edition. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2. 


Excursions of an Evolutionist 
Seventeenth edition. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2. 

The Unseen World and other Essays 
Thirteenth edition. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2. : 

The Destiny of Man, viewed in the Light of his Origin 
Twenty-second edition. 16mo, gilt top, $1. 

The Idea of God as affected by Modern Knowledge 


Seventeenth thousand. 16mo, gilt top, $1. 


Mr. Fiske does not write unless he has something to say; and when he does write he shows not only that he has 
thoroughly acquainted himself with the subject, but that he has to a rare degree the art of so massing his matter as to 
bring out the true value of the leading points in artistic relief. Itis this perspective which makes his work such 
agreeable reading even on abstruse subjects.— Ze Nation (New York). 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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E beg to inform Librarians that beside our 
Regular Edition Work, we make a specialty of 





Rebinding O18 Volumes 
of every Description. 








Our English Sewing guarantees a flexible and 





durable book, and our low prices and excellency of work- 











manship are beyond competition. Special attention is. 





also given to the 


Binding of Periodicals 
IN ANY STYLE 





which may be desired by the librarian. 


Boston Bookbinding Go. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES.. 
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Librarians and others will do well to communicate 
with us before placing their orders. 


The latest publications of all the leading American 


9 and English publishers are kept in stock, thereby 
enabling us to fill orders with utmost despatch. 


Special attention is asked to our facilities for im- 


S ON S porting books free of duty. 


153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. MODEL LIBRARIES 


A NEW PLAN. Of special interest to Librarians and those about to establish libraries. 
Send for catalogues and particulars of these libraries of books selected by experts, and en- 
dorsed by the various State Library Commissions and educational officials. 








FIVE HUNDRED annotated catalogues, with name and rules of library, given with 
each Model Library. 
Correspondence Solicited. 





Send for our general catalogue of publications and importations, and specimen copy of 


THE BOOK BUYER 


a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs. 











BINDING DEVICE, 


—_remwewowtoe ose Boston Library Binder. 


Nothing to get out of order. 
SIMPLEST No perforations to make or strings to tie. 


No locks, springs or other devices to get 


and BEST ° out of order. 


’o keys to lose or wear ont. 





























DIRECTIONS; Patentee and 
When a pamphlet is to be removed from the Binder it is merely LE,» Manufacturer... 
” 


necessary to draw out the pin A sufficiently to release one or moré 

of the binder-bars, which can then be swung upward and the 

pamphlet can be inserted, and the free ends of thé bars again re- ‘ 64 FEDERAL ST., BOST MA 
placed within their slots and secured by means of the pin A. E ER L na Os ON, SS. 





When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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Otto Harrassowitz: Leipzig 


Bookseller and Library Agent 


PUBLISHER OF THE 


German Library Journal 
(Centralblatt fur Bibliothekswesen) 


O. H.’s Large and carefully selected stock of second-hand books comprises all 
branches of literature; about 20 carefully classified catalogues published yearly 
and sent free on application. (Please state the branch of literature wanted.) 
Orders solicited direct or through a bookseller doing business with Leipzig. 

O. H.’s Library Department executes commissions of every kind at the fairest con- 
ditions. 

Shipments to New York twice every month. Small parcels collected into large boxes, 
mdking the same pro rata savings of expenses as large lots sent direct. Urgent 
orders filled by mail in less than four weeks. Bindings in all styles. 

Free of duty. 





First rate references will be given by leading American Librarians. 
New York Bankers: Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne. 


Ke as 
N. E. A, Milwaukee, 1897 


The Best Line is the Popular 


























MONON ROUTE 


@) LOUISVILLE, NEW ALBANY CHICAGO RY.( 6) 











From INDIANAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI 
LOUISVILLE 


ONLY LINE TO THE FAMOUS HEALTH RESORTS 
West Baden, French Lick, and Paoli Springs. 
FRANK J. REED, CITY TICKET OFFICE, 


G. P. A. 232 Clark St., CHICAGO. 
When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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London: 2 Star Yard, Carey St., W.C. Leipzig: Hospital St. 10 Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 


Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 





Gustav E. Stechert 


is the only importer in America who employs no Agents, but has his own offices at 


London: 2 Star Yard, Carey St., W. C. 
Leipzig: Hospital St. 10. 


where experienced clerks and assistants attend carefully to the orders from New York. 
That such orders can be filled better, cheaper, and quicker, and with less trouble and work 
to the Librarian, than if the books were ordered from European Agents, can easily be seen for 


the following reasons: 


I. 
Il. 


III. 
IV. 
V. 


VI. 


I am in direct communication and account with all European publishers and dealers. 

Therefore I need not pay any commission to Agents, but always get the bottom price and 
often an extra discount. 

The Librarian saves the correspondence to various European firms and has to keep only 
one account, 

As shipments are received weekly, “/ondays from England and France and Thursdays 
Jrom Germany,” no order, large or small, needs to wait for accumulation of material. 

If books from England, France, and Germany are ordered, these books will congregate 
at New York, from where they will be sent in one shipment, thereby saving the ex- 
pense of packing, freight, consular fees, Custom House charges, cartage, etc. 

Of all publications appearing in consecutive volumes or parts, a list is kept here and 
abroad, and continuations are sent as soon as published, without a reminder from the 
Librarian. 

Being provided with a large Bibliographical material of all European countries and with 
a collection of Catalogs of second-hand books, I am enabled to give quotations on 
nearly all European and American publications, new or old. 

Special attention is given to the procuring of second-hand books and Sets of Periodicals, 
of which I keep a large stock on hand, constantly refilling by buying whole libraries 
and by attending auction sales. 

Binding is done carefully in Europe under supervision of my clerks, and petrn is kept 
of the binding of every first volume, so as to insure a uniformity of the succeeding 
volumes. 

Periodicals supplied cheaper, quicker, and in better shape than if ordered=by mail from 
Europe. 

Americas Publications at lowest rates. 


The following is a list of some Sets of Periodicals on hand: 


(The list will be changed from time to time.) 





American Naturalist, Vols. 1-25. Philadelphia, 
1868-91. Bound. 

Annalés des Sciences naturelles, I Series com- 
plete. 33 Vols. Paris, 1824-33. Half calf. 

Annales des Sciences naturelles: Zoologie, 
Paleontologie. Series II to VII complete. 
109 Vols. Paris, 1834-92. Half morocco. 

Annals and Magazine of Natural History. 
Complete Set, 106 Vols. London, 1838-89. 
Half morocco. 

Journal of Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. I and II Series. 46 
Vols. London, 1834-94. Half morocco. 

Jahrbucher fur National Oekonomie und Sta- 
tistik. Complete Set. 1863-94. Bound. 





Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science. 
Complete Set, 37 Vols. London, 1853-89. 
Half calf. 

Monthly Microscopical Journal. Complete 
Set, 33 Vols. London, 1869-92. Half calf. 
Jahrbuch fur Mineralogie. Complete Set, 89 

Vols. Stuttgart, 1830-91. Half calf. 

Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of 
London. Complete Set, 47 Vols. London, 
1845-91. Half morocco. 

Transactions of the Geological Society of 
London. Complete Set. London, 1811-56. 
Half calf. 

Zeitschrift d. d. Morgenland. Gesellschaft. 
Complete Set.’ Leipzig, 1847-89. 


Parties going abroad will find it to their interest to make their headquarters at my offices at 
London, Paris, or Leipzig, and make use of the services of my representatives. Books may thus 
be bought in any part of Europe and charged and sent to the New York firm, according to 


special arrangement. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


9 East 16th St., New York. 


“When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Philadelphia, June 21--July 1 





A Special Train from Chicago to Philadelphia, for the meeting of the American 
Library Association, will leave Grand Central Passenger Station, 
Corner Harrison Street and Fifth Avenue, via the 


BALTIMORE +> OHIO R. R. 


AT 3.30-P. M., JUNE 20 


Vestibule Cars, Pullman Sleepers 
AND 


Dining Cars. 
Round Trip $23.70. Secure your berths at once. 


For the benefit of members who will be unable to accompany the party on 
the special train, tickets will be accepted for passage on regular 


Vestibuled Limited Trains, Leaving Chicago Daily 
at 10.25 a. m. or 3.30 p. m. 


TICKETS WILL BE SOLD JUNE 17 to 23. GOOD FOR RETURN UNTIL JULY 5. 


THE BALTIMORE & OHIO R. R. 


Is the only Line via Washington 


And a stop-over of TEN DAYS will be allowed at Washington on the return trip. 


For tickets, berths, or further particulars apply to 


W. W. PICKING, CITY PASS. AGT. 


193 Clark St., Chicago. 
D. B. MARTIN, L. S. ALLEN, 


Manager of Passenger Traffic. Assistant General Passenger Agent. 
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THE NEW 


HAMMOND 
No. 2. 


THE STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 








The Librarian’s Typewriter Par Excellence 


Used exclusively by all the prominent Libraries in the United States 
and England. The only machine that can and does meet all the 
requirements of Library Card Indexing. 


CARDS OF ANY SIZE MAY BE USED. 


Perfect Alignment and Uniform Impression are Always Insured 


FORTY STYLES OF TYPE, INSTANTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. 


FOURTEEN LANGUAGES ON A SINGLE MACHINE. 


Send for Catalogue and specimen of “ Hammond” work. 


The Hammond Typewriter Co. 


424 East 62d Street, NEW YORK. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 


























